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MEMOIR OF THE LATE JOHN WATSON, OF 
CANADA WEST. 
(Continued from page 131.) 

I became much attached to a dear grandchild, 
with whose parents we lived, who would fre- 
quently, as I walked out for exercise, walk with 
me. He was taken poorly, and after lingering 
with a heart disease for some time, consumption 
followed, which soon ‘closed his earthly ex- 
istence. rom the earliest part of his sickness 
he had thoughts of death and was much hum- 
bled in mind. He saw something sweet before 
him, and seemed to have a glimpse of future 
joys. Two of his schoolmates coming in the 
afternoon previous to his decease, he called 
them each by name, bade them farewell, and 
said he was going to a better world. I had fre- 
quently impressed upon his mind, that good 
boys if taken away would go to the good place ; 
and during bis sickness he said he had often 
remembered it. He took an affectionate leave 
of all, and died on the 17th of Third month, 
1858, in the 12th year of his age. 

Dark and gloomy times are permitted to come 
over us, to show us our own insufficiency, and 
from whom our help cometh. 

“ Learn of me,” saith the blessed Jesus. We 
may be ever learning and not come to the 
knowledge of the Truth; and we may be ever 
learning and increase in knowledge, and this is 
-When Christ teaches us, and we continue to 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 12, 1866. 


learn of Him. Let not imagination nor the | the angelic host in heaven. 
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things of our own minds influence us, but what 
God is pleased to reveal in us and unto us ; and 
what Christ by his spirit teaches us, that let us 
speak. We never can too well learn this lesson 
that God worketh in us to will and to do, of his 
own good pleasure, ifewe are submissive to the 
operations of his spirit. + 

When returning from our Monthly Meeting 
at Whitechurch, we went to visit a grand- 
daughter of my son John; here I was taken 
suddenly very ill, and it seemed probable that 
my end was approaching. I continued ill 
many days, and many of my relatives and. 
friends from home came to visit me. In this 
neighborhood were many Methodists, who, with 
their minister, also came to see me. I was 
several times called to give, in much meekness 
and fear, the reasons for the hope of eternal life 
that was in me, and had much to say in respect 
to the things of God, and have often wished 
since that at the closing period of my life I 
might have the same well-grounded hope. In 
looking back it has seemed good to me that I 
was thus afflicted, and in mercy preserved for 
further usefulness. What we know not at the 
time is made known to us afterwards, 

It was not long after this that another trial 
was passed through in the removal of a dear 
eiaalienahbie of my children Thomas N. and 
Clarina Watson, with whom we live. She was 
a lovely child, and was removed in the 8th year 
of her age, from all the evil to come, to join 
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+ me with the glory I had with Thee before the 
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We—wy wife and I—have for some time been world was.” “No man can come unto me ex. 
favored with tolerable health, and have at-| cept the Father draw him.” ‘“ Verily, verily,I 
tended nearly all our religious meetings. Our, say unto you, He that believeth in me hath ever: 
Yearly Meeting was this year (1861) held at} lasting life.” ‘ Except ye eat of my flesh and 
Farmington. We felt loth to yo, as we have ason | drink of my blood, ye have no life in you.” 
who has been suffering for some time with con- | ‘‘ The words I speak unto you, they are spirit 
sumption; but at his desire we went. We'and life. It is the spirit that quickeneth, the 


think it was one of the best we ever attended. | 
I was led to cunsider the all-seeing providence 
of God, that he was omnipotent in all his: 
ways, wonderful in all his works; and had to| 


proclaim, ‘ Shall not the Lord of all the earth 
do right ?” 


flesh profiteth nothing.” ‘Iam the resurree. 
tion and the life; he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live ; believest thou 
this?” “Let not your hearts be troubled ; ye 
believe in God, believe also in me, who am the 
way, the truth and the life. No man cometh to 


On our return home we found our son! the Father but by me. If ye had known me, 


much as we left him; but he soon after de- 
clined, and in about two weeks he left us, in 
the 47th year of his age. For some time pre- 
vious to his dissolution, he read every day a 
portion of Scripture, the New Testament in 
particular; and we have no doubt he was 
blessed with a visitation of Divine love, which 
led him to seek Christ, as revealed in himself, 
for eternal happiness. 

I have often spoken on the divinity of Christ, 
and have written more or less on the subject ; 
but I now feel it right to bring into view seve- 
ral portions of Scripture testimony to the same 
import, as corresponding with the evidence of 
the Spirit of Christ dwelling in myself. 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All 
things were made by Him, and without Him 
was not any thing made that was made. In 
Him was life, and the life was the light of 
men.” i. ? 

The apostle Paul said he would “ preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ ; and to make all men see what is the 
fellowship of the mystery, which from the be- 
ginning of the world hath been hid in God, 
who created all things by Jesus Christ.” Eph. 
iii. 9. 

“ Christ, the image of the invisible God, the 
first born of every creature : for by him were all 
things created that are in Heaven and that are 
on the earth, visible and invisible, whether 
there be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, 
or powers. All things are comtel by Him and 
for Him: and He is before all things, and b 
Him all things consist.” Col. i. ‘ God hat 
spoken to us by his Son, whom he hath ap- 
pointed heir of all things, by whom He made 
the world.” Heb. “ Christ is the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, saith the 
Lord, which is,and which was, and which is to 
come, the Almighty.” Rev. Before Abraham 
was “T am,” (the representation of Deity.) 
Jesus said of himself, “‘ That the Father is in 
meand [in Him. [ and my Father are one; and 
as to his eternal divinity.’’ ‘‘ Now glorify thee 


ye should have known my Father also; and 
from henceforth ye know Him and have seen 
Him.” 

In 1862, my son, John Eves Watson, was in 
a declining state, and for many months was de- 
prived of the power of speech. As the time 
drew nigh for the holding of our Yearly Meet. 
ing at Pickering, his health seemed so precarious 
that we dared not leave him; but he survived 
till two. weeks after the meeting closed. He 
was conscious to the last, and though unable to 
express his feelings, we were made fully sen- 
sible that he was aware of the change that 
awaited him. Though it seemed hard for him 
to part with a beloved wife and dear children, 
yet he was made willing to submit; and we 
have no doubt that he has entered into rest. 
He was in the 54th year of his age, and much 
beloved by all who knew him. His funeral 
was large. I was enabled to speak on the oc 
casion from the text, “I know that I have 
passed from death unto life because I love the 
brethren.” 

As age increases, the infirmities of body also 
increase; but I esteem it a great favor that 
though the outward man perisheth, the inward 
man is renewed day by day, and though appar 
ently left at times a prey to my own weakness, 
this is surely to let me know from whence my 
strength cometh. I am yet favored to attend 
the most of our little meetings at home, and 
now and then our Monthly Meetings at Yon 
Street and Whitchurch, but infirmities of body 
prevented my attending the Yearly Meeting for 
this year (1863.) 

Surely afflictions abide me, for I have now 
been stripped of my only remaining son, 
Thomas N., with whom I lived. Thus the last 
of my three sons has been taken, and all ins 
little less than three years ; and now out of six 
children there are but two daughters left. Oh, 
I mourn, I cannot help mourning ; surely with 
sorrow shall I go to my grave. But sorrow 
may endure for the night, (the season of afflic- 
tion,) yet joy cometh in the morning, whes 
God ariseth by his life-giving presence in the 
heart. There is a little consolation afforded ia 
the assurance that my three sons each belicved 
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in the light of Truth, inwardly revealed, and 
frequently brought their deeds to it, that it 
might be made manifest that through- Divine 
Grace they were wrought in God. My last son 
was a little like myself, alive to the distress of 
all classes ; his soul rejoiced with mine when he 
witnessed a releasement of mankind from the 
dominion of priestcraft, and from every thing 
like bigotry and oppression. He wanted man 
kept by Divine power in the image of Him who 
created him ; for male and female created He 
them that they should enjoy happiness here, 
and in the end, eternal felicity. 

Oh, that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness and for His wonderful works to the 
children of men. I write this under a feeling 
that there are not many steps to that period, 
when to me all outward works shall fail; and I 
have thought much at this time of that testi- 
mony, “ That knowledge puffeth up, but char- 
ity edifieth.” The knowledge which we obtain 
by reading the best of books and other religi- 
ous publications, without religious feeling, and 
an earnest desire for divine instruction, and all 
that we obtain by the light of men instead of 
the light of God, is the knowledge which 
puffeth up; but charity, Divine charity, is that 
which edifieth ; and these reflections lead me to 
adopt the language of the poet. 


(To be continued.) 





TRUTH ITS OWN POWER. 

John of Goch, writing in the middle ages, 
thus distinguished truth :—‘‘ What a man says 
or writes is authentic, not because he who says 
itis great and honorable, but because what he 
says is true. For it is truth alone which every 
where evinces its efficacy and invincible force, 
and gives authority to all speakers.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON THE ACCUMULATION OF WEALTH. 


The following selections from an anonymous 
pamphlet published in London, in the year 
1824, with the above title, places the subject 
of which it treats in a more serious and striking 
light than it has been generally viewed. The 
author considers the command, “ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures on earth,’ upon the 
same level with that of “Swear not at all ;” 
and argues, that, being of equal force and au- 
thority, there is an obvious inconsistency in the 
practice of many in the Society ; that while 
they will not swear, but disown for it, there is 
no peremptory rule against accumulating all the 
treasures a Friend can reputably acquire ; aad 
that no little fondness for wealth is discoverable 
even among the leaders of the people. When 
we consider the increased temptations for in- 
dulging in fine houses, rich furniture, and the 





humerous superfluities which a state of riches 
places within the grasp of its possessor, there 






























save them.” 





would seem to be much truth in the remark, 
“That if men grow rich in the Society, their 
grandchildren generally leave it.” 


An ancient Friend, (William Edmundson,) 


remarking upon the state of the Society in re- 
lation to this subject, says, “If any one weak- 
ness more than another may be termed the be- 
setting sin of our Society, the pursuit and the 
accumulation of wealth, and the conformity to 
vain and expensive fashions which is consequent 
upon it, deserve that application. 
every department of the church, and hides itself 
under so many specious and goodly disguises, that 
its real character is often scarcely suspected, even 
when it has taken almost exclusive possession of 
the heart. 
into the kingdom of heaven,’ is an exclamation 
which, though it fell from the lips of Him in 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge, and who perfectly understood all 
the frailty and corruption of the human heart, 
seems to have lost all its force and application 
in the view of many. Their conduct is a direct 
and palpable contradiction to the Saviour’s words, 
and to judge of his meaning by their actions we 
should reverse the text, and say, ‘ How hardly 
shall a poor man enter into the kingdom *of 
heaven.’ 
perisheth, but not for that meat which endureth 
unto everlasting life.’ 


It lurks in 


‘ How hardly shall a rich man enter 


Labor, therefore, for the meat that 


Such is the practical exposition which results 


from their conduct, they go on year after year, 
augmenting their estates, and fearfully increas- 
ing their responsibility ; while the desire after 
wealth becomes more and more intense, and 
goads them on to greater exertions to satisfy 
what is insatiable, till at last the messenger of 
death summons them before the bar of that tri- 
bunal from whose righteous condemnation of 


time misspent, of talents misemployed, and 
wealth injuriously hoarded, not all the untold 
treasures of a thousand worlds could possibly 
8. B. F. 


“ Appeal on the subject of the Accumulation of 


Wealth, addressed to the Society of Friends, 
usually called Quakers, individually and col- 
lectively.” 

It is declared by a late writer, that through- 
out the religious system adopted by Friends, 
there exists an unbrokea harmony, a real adapta- 
tion of practice with practice, aad of part with 
part; and no sooner is any one of our testimo- 
nies forsaken, than this harmony is interrupted, 
and the work is io s me degree (whether greater 
or less) marred on the wheel.” He also, ob- 
serves that “on two practical points,” (war and 
oaths,) “‘ Friends have been led to adopt a 
higher afid purer standard of action, and one 
which appears to be more exactly conformed to 
the requisitions of the divine law, than that 
which generally prevails among Christians.” 
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Again, “The religious system of Friends is 
bottomed on the unvarying principles of the law 
of God.” 

The estimable and amiable John Woolthan 
says, ‘‘ Wealth desired for its own sake obstructs 
the increase of virtue.” But if the reader 
should not think the sentiment of this humble 
individual of sufficient authority on so moment- 
ous a question, he will at least be inclined to 
listen to what has been said by William Penn, 
a name forever connected with the good and the 
great of this world, for the wise and splendid 
actions of a life devoted to God and man. He 
was born in an elevated rank of life, but he 
forsook the allurements of wealth and ease for 
the accomplishment of duties connected with 
his religious views; and being of an acute and 
intelligent mind, and greatly conversant with 
men, we can scarcely find, in the annals of man, 
a higher authority than the sentiments of this 
illustrious individual. In bis “ Reflections and 
Maxims,” he says, “‘ Too few know when they 
have enough, and fewer know how to employ it.” 
‘‘ But certainly he that covets, can no more be 
a moral man than he that steals.” “It shows 
a depraved state of mind to carp and care for 
that which one doesnot need.” “ The generality 
are worse for their riches.” ‘ To strive to get 
and keep it (wealth) sordidly, isa sin against 
Providence, a vice in governments and an in- 
jury totheir neighbor.” This (avarice) is the 
worst sort of idolatry, because there can be no 
religion in it.” 

And in his advice to his children, he says, 
“ Be plain in clothes, furniture, and food, but 
clean, and then the coarser the better ; the rest 
is folly and asnare. Therefore, next to sin, 
avoid dainties and choiceness about your per- 
sons and houses ; for, if it be not an evil in it- 
self, it is a temptation to it, and may be ac- 
counted a nest for sin to brood in.” 

' But if we would take a wider range, and sur- 
vey the writings of virtuous men of other per- 
suasions, that is, of those whose “ standard of 
action ” has been less “‘ high ” and less “‘ pure ” 
than that of the Society of Friends, there would 
be no difficulty in collecting from them more 
than sufficient evidence to prove that, in the 
estimation of many wise men, great accumula- 
tion is unfavorable to virtue. Seneca, in allu- 
sion to the practice prevalent in his time, of 
poisoning those of whom it was desirable to get 
rid, says, ‘* Yenenum in auro bibitul ;” alluding 
to the fact, that they who had great possessions 
were most liable to that species of destruction, 
when they drank out of. gold. The celebrated 
Lord"Bacon says, ‘“‘ Certainly great riches have 
sold more men than they have bought out.” 
“The ways to enrich are many, and most of 
them foul.” ‘¢ Seek not proud riches, but such 
as thou mayst get justly, use soberly, distribute 
cheerfully, and leave contentedly.” “TI cannot 


call riches better than the baggage of virtue; 
the Roman word is better, impedimenta. For 
as baggage is to an army, so are riches to virtue, 
It cannot be spared or left -behind, but it bin. 
dereth the march; yea, and the care of it some. 
times loseth or disturbeth the victory. Of 
great riches there is no real use, except it be in 
the distribution ; the rest is but conceit.” An 
author of more modern times has observed, 
that “ Avarice hangs like a dead weight upon 
the soul, always pulling it to the earth. We 
might as well expect to see a plant grown upon 
a flint, as virtue in the breast of a piser. 

It were an easy task to multiply extracts of 
this tendency, even to satiety ; but the writer 
is anxious to avoid a prolixity that might de. 
feat the very objects of his solicitude. If then 
the mere moralist,—a man whose sensations are 
regulated, in the estimation of the religionist, 
rather by external decorum than by any higher 
impulse,—if the mere moralist views the cease- 
less attention to the acquirement of wealth as 
being injurious to the better feelings, as de- 
structive of that balance which it is his pride 
to maintain, by how much the more sensitive 
must-he be, who, in addition to all the fiver 
discriminations of the moralist, professes to be 
regulated in the totality of his conduct and con- 
versation by higher and purer motives, by him 
whose “ religious system is bottomed on the un- 
varying principles of the law of God.” 

This law, the Society of Friends must doubt- 
less, a8 Christians, believe to have been pro- 
mulgated by Christ himself; and if so, we must 
look into the records of the New Testament for 
it, where alone al! that is pure in religion is to 
be found connected with all that is perfect in 
morals. And as it is conceded by the Quaker, 
that man cannot resort to a higher written 
authority for his government than is to be 
found in that book, he will doubtless con- 
sent that his conduct should be adjudged by 
the sayings of Christ, who declared himself to 
be “ thé way, the truth and the life,” and who 
uttered, for the instruction and guidance of his 
followers, the annexed injunctions on the sub- 
ject of accumulating wealth. “ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures uponearth.” (Matt. vi. 19.) 
“The cares of this world and the deceitfal- 
2) of riches choke the word.” (Matt. xiii. 
22. 

And to the young man who inquired of him, 
“ What good thing shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?” and who could reply, that he had kept, 
from his youth up, all the moral obligations of the 
commandments propounded to him, the reply 
of the Founder of the Christian faith was mem- 
orable, “ If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell all 
that thou hast,and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven: and come and 
follow me.” (Matt. xix. 21.) “ Verily, I say 
unto you, that a rich man shall hardly enter 
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into the kingdom of heaven.” 
“ Tt is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of God.” (Matt. xix. 24.) “ Take 
heed and beware of covetousness.” (Luke xii. 
15. “Yecannot serve God and Mammon.” 
(Luke xvii. 13.) 

It must be acknowledged to be somewhat re- 
markable, that if we peruse the account of 
Lazarus and the rich man, with a view to dis- 
cover why the one ascended into “ Abraham’s 
bosom,” and the other “ in hell lifted up his eyes 
in torments,” the only part of the reply of Abra- 
ham to the appeal of the rich man, which re- 
lated to their earthly circumstances, is couched 
in these terms: “ Son, remember that thou in 
thy lifetime received thy good things, and like- 
wise Lazarus his evil things, but now he is 
comforted and thou art tormented.” Are we 
then to conclude that the crime of the rich man 
was the possession of riches ? 

Clarkson says, ‘“ Quakerism may be defined 
to be an attempt, under the divine influence, at 
practical Christianity, as far as it can be carried. 
They who profess it, consider themselves bound 
to regulate their opinions, words, actions, and 
even outward demeanor, by Christianity, and 
Christianity alone. They consider themselves 
bound to give up such of the customs or fashions 
of men, however general or generally approved, 
as militate in any manner against the letter or 
spirit of the Gospel.” If this be Quakerism, 
and who will deny it? why, it may be asked, is 
it the practice of the Society, firmly and con- 
scientiously to suffer all the pains and penalties 
annexed by man to the observance of some of 
the declarations of Christ, and on the other 
hand, voluntarily to set others atnaught? His 
commands are, “ Thou shalt not swear,” and 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures.” 

Gurney observes (p. 243) that obedience to 
the doctrine against swearing is ‘“ both justified 
and required ; first, by certain plain, moral 
principles, and secondly, by divine commands 
of the most impressive and comprehensive 
character.” And are the commands against the 
accumulation of wealth less impressive and less 
comprehensive? Both were delivered as com- 
mands; why, then, it may be asked, was obedi- 
ence to the one insisted upon by that author as 
being essential to the Quaker, while the other 
oecupies only a note appended to a chapter ap- 
propriated to the moral views of the Society? 
How comes it to pass, that the Society itself is 
till so rigid on the one point, and so lax on the 
other? Was it, that early persecution strength- 
ened it so greatly in the former, that the 
breaking of the command is considered to be 
toheinous asin against Christianity, that he 
who ventures so to do, and persists in the prac- 
tice, is, by the laws of the Society, placed be- 
yond its pale; while the latter command, viewed 


(Matt. xix. 23.)]as we have already seen, merely as a moral 


point, has no disqualification annexed to it, even 
in the most flagrant instances? And how can 
this ‘be explained? Is it that the “ generality ” 
of the early members having been, as is said b 

Barclay, in his magnanimous letter to Charles the 
Second, “ poor and illiterate,” and little versed 
in the book of human nature, never supposed 
the possibility that the “ true, the daily self- 
denying Quaker ”’—“aiming, under divine in- 
fluence, at practical Christianity,’—could ever 
seek to become rich, and, therefore, judged it 
useless to legislate on the subject beyond the 
pointed and early injunctions already quoted, 
“ Let none strive nor covet to be rich?” &c. 

And is it that when persecution ceased, the 
Quakers, finding the power of accumulating, and 
the sweets of ease, and the conveniences of 
wealth, suffered, almost without a struggle, the 
violation of the positive command and example 
of the Founder of their faith, as well as the con- 
sonant injunction contained in the “‘ Epistle” 
of 1676? 

What, in this case, is become of that “ un- 
broken harmony,” that “real adaptation of 
practice with practice, and of part with part?” 
Is not one of their testimonies forsaken, and 
thus this “harmony” interrupted, and “ the 
work marred on the wheel ?”’ 

A Friend, or, to use the term which began 
in reproach, but is become familiar by usage, a 
Quaker, in reality wants less money, has fewer 
luxuries to gratify than othermen. He admits 
no large parties, keeps no expensive company, 
does not frequent the theatre, loses no money 
at cards, has no extravagant furniture, or use- 
less personal ornaments; for his aim is ‘“‘ more 
exactly conformed to the requisition'of the divine 
law, than that which generally prevails among 
his fellow Christians,” and he consequently 
aims at plainness of speech, and at that sim- 
plicity of behaviour and appeal, so conspicuous- 
ly eminent in the great Founder of his re- 
ligion, who wore a garment without a seam. 

Yet it were vain to deny the existence of 
rich men in the Society, even though it is ex- 
tremely difficult to define in words what a rich 
man is. Of this, however, we may feel assured 
that he who makes haste to be rich, who seeks 
to accumulate greatly, desiring to rise above that 
moderate possession which alone is agreeable to 
his faith, who has a large income and little de- 
mand on it, either by education or habit, who, 
possessing riches, cannot enjoy the elevation of 
rank and circumstance belonging to them, who 
cannot spend and will not dispense with them, 
such a man must be avaricious,—of the “earth, 
earthly,”—and is at open war with the declara- 
tion of the Lawgiver, “ Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures,” Xe. 

Now it may be observed, that the “ Portrait- 
ure” of Clarkson, that ingenious historian of 
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Quakerism, has been read, and admired, and ' to. 
And graciously grant that I may be sacred to 
Him. Oh! that I may prize this favor; and 
that my whole life may be conformable to this 
character, 
Prince of peace is thy Lord: that he communi- 
cates His unmixed wisdom to His family ; that 
they, living in perfect simplicity, may give no 
just cause of offence to any creature, but may 
walk as he walked. 


quoted; and its author has most deservedly 
been caressed by the Society, for his dignified 
labors in the cause of the abolition of the %- 
testable trade in men. And this author, who 
will be acknowledged to have possessed great 
opportunities of seeing the Quakers in their 
homes, and their avocations, and pursuits, and 
to whom the faculti:s of close observation and 
discrimination wil) not be denied, has in that 
work this memorable passage, “The Quakers 
appear to me to be in danger of contracting a 
money-getting spirit, which is, as I conceive, 
the worst feature that can exist in their char- 
acter.”’ 

The same author observes that this “‘ money- 
getting spirit, wherever it may be charge- 
able upon the members of the Society, sel- 
dom belongs to that species which is called 
avarice.” » What, then, is avarice as regards a 
a Quaker? If he seek more than he dare use, 
in other words, if he seek possession for pos- 
session’s sake, if he seek toenrich his children, —— 
to make them independent as it is termed,—is 
not this avarice, a greediness of wealth, a trust- 
ing in riches for some purpose definite or indefi- 
nite? 

Clarkson further observes: “That indepen- 
dence for children is the general aim of the 
world, I know well. But I know, also, that 
Christianity has no such word as independence 
in her book. For of what do people wish to 
make their children independent? Certain- 
ly not of Providence, for that would be in 
sanity, indeed. Of the poor, then shall I say ? 
That is impossible; for how could they get 
their daily bread ? Of the rich, then, like them- 
selves? That would be folly ; for where would 
they form their friendships or connubial con- 
nections, in which they must place a portion of 
the happiness of their lives? Do they wish to 
make them independent of society at large, so 
as not todo it good? That is against all re- 
ligion. In short, it'is impossible, while we ex- 
ist in this life, to be independent one of an- 
other. We are bound by Christianity in one 
great chain, every link of which supports the 
next or the bond is broken.” 

<To be continued.) 





















EXTRACTS FROM JOHN WOOLMAN. 
Remember, O my soul ! the quietude of those 
in whom Christ governs, and in all thy pro- 
ceedings feel after it! 
Doth he condescend to bless thee with His 
resence? To move and influence to action? 
. Lo dwell in thee and walk in thee ? Remember 
then thy station, as a being sacred to God ; ac- 
cept of the strength frecly offered thee; and 
take heed that no weakness, in conforming to 
exvensive, unwise and hard-hearted customs, 
gendering to discord and strife, be given way 


Doth He claim my body as His temple? 


Remember, O my soul! that the 





Biographical Notice of WILLIAM GIBBON, 


M. D., late of Wilmington, Del. 
by one of his Sons. 
(Concluded from page 136.) 


On the 16th of the Fourth month, 1845, he 


Written 


was suddenly seized with symptoms of paralysis, 
which satisfied him that his earthly course was 
about to terminate. 
he was not unprepared for its approach. On 
receiving the summons, he instantly addressed 
himself to prayer. 
present, objected to his rising in bed. “I 


Anticipating the event, 


The physicians who were 


must,” he exclaimed, ‘I must,—I feel it to be 
my duty.” He continued on his knees for 


some time, with great fervency addressing the 


throne of Grace. His language gave evi- 
dence of the support and comfort he experienced 
from his trust and faith in God. ‘‘ Oh, Lord! 
T praise thee! I desire to magnify thy name! 
Into thy hands I commit my spirit! Glory to 
God! he supports me !” 

On concluding this earnest and solemn de. 
votional exercise, he lay down quietly in bed. 
Observing one of his most intimate friends 
standing at the bed side, he grasped his hand, 
saying: ‘“ We have passed many pleasant hours 
together, but now they must ail end.” After 
this, his articulation became so much affected 
that it was difficult at times to understand him. 
It was evident, however, that his mind dwelt, 
almost without interruption, on the change that 
he felt awaited him. During the night he said 
to one of his daughters, after kissing her: “It 
will not be long—on earth no more.” At 
another time he remarked: “‘ Oh! it will soon 
be over. This poor, shattered body will then 
be at rest, and I shall be in that city, none of 
whose inhabitants can say, ‘I am sick.’” 

It was his anxious desire that he might 
have a clear vision of the state in which he 
was about to enter. On several occasions, dur 
ing the first few days of his illness, he referred 
to this subject, apparantly disappointed in not 
being able to penetrate the veil which still shut 
him out from the immortal world. ‘I cannot 
see clearly,” he would say, “but I feel the 
fulness of the glory of God.” At one time he 
remarked, “ There is nothing in my way, but 
do not see as clearly as I would wish ;” and 
afterwards seemed depressed, and remained 1 
silent exercise for about half an hour. Thea 
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. haps, when he made this request, it was ob- 
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arousing suddenly, he exclaimed in tones of 
triumph, “ Rejoice! Oh come and rejoice with 
me, for I have found the sheep which was lost ; 
and quoting from the Psalms, ‘“ What shall 
I render unto the Lord for all his benefits!” 
he requested to have the Psalm read to him. 
He had wrestled with the angel for the bless- 
ing, and had gained it. 

On the day after his attack, he began to 
repeat toa friend, the quotation, “ Glory to God 
in the highest, peace on earth,” &. Before 
he had concluded, his friend endeavored to an- 
ticipate him by adding, “and good will to 
men.” “No, no,” said he emphatically, rais- 
ing his hand, “ good will to al/ men.” He 
frequently afterwards recited the same text, 
always in the same manner, laying great stress 
on the latter part. 

During the whole course of his illness, which 
lasted nine days, he was almost constantly en- 
gaged in religious exercise, the general tenor 
of which was expressive of his gratitude to God 
for his mercies, and entire resignation to the 
Divine will. ‘I have no desire to live,” said 
he, “‘ I would be a burthen to myself and to 
all around me. But not my will, but thine be 
done!” When the physicians, on one of their 
visits, had a consultation, he requested to be 
apprized, without reserve, what was their view 
of his case. He was informed that they could 
see no indications of immediate danger, and 
that ample warning would probably be given, 
should an unfavorable result occur. ‘I am 
willing to live,” he replied, “but I wish to 
get entirely rid of se//, and to have no will of 
my own.” 

He frequently desired the Bible to be brought, 
and a portion read to him—mostly designating 
the chapter and verse. His selections were 
made from the New Testament, and once or 
twice from.the Psalms. The first time, per- 


the world. Seek the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and it will be well with thee.” 
—‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures on 
earth. Money—wealth—nothing earthly can 
bring you happiness. Salvation is through 
Christ ”’—laying his hand upon his breast. ‘‘ It 
is an inward work—Christ within, the hope of 
glory.” Turning to his younger sons, he said, 
“ Be kind to your mother!” and then look- 
ing round upon her, he wept aloud. The 
sundering of earthly ties seemed almost to 
overpower him; but again he rose above all, 
transported into higher and holier communion. 

On Seventh day, 19th of the month, he ap- 
peared to be a little better. By noon, those of 
his children who lived abroad had all ar- 
rived, except one who was in the West, ata 
great distance. He had been very desirous to see 
all his children, and he looked round on them, 
remarking, “all bere but one, and he so far 
away. I want to see him.” He then prayed 
for his absent son, weeping much at the time. 
The presence of his wife and children during” 
his sickness, was a great comfort to him; it 
gave him much happiness to have them eon- 
stantly around his bed. On First-day, he said 
to a friend, “I thought it was opened to me 
yesterday that I should remain a little longer, 
—that the Master had more work for me todo; 
but now I have no confirmation of continued 
life, and I await his will.’”’ In the evening, he 
observed that it was First-day, and desired the 
family to be collected in his chamber, and the 
Bible read. He specified the portion: “‘ He 
that would save his life shall lose it, ‘and he 
that would lose his life for my sake shall save 
it,” dwelling on the passage with marked satis- 
faction. 

On Second-day he renewed the request that 
the physicians should state to him precisely 
their view of his case; adding that there was 
no danger of alarming him. In the afternoon, 
jected to, because he had not slept for many| he prescribed for himself with much judgment, 
hours, and his condition of body required rest.| as he continued frequently to do the last few 
He was told of this, and advised to compose} days of his illness. Alluding to his condition, 
himself to sleep. ‘That is just what I want,” | he expressed a desire to be released from life. 
said he; “ my mind is excited and on the wing, | —“ In case I should recover, I would only be 
and I wish to settle it.” His request was im-| a burthen to those around me.” Much of bis 
mediately complied with, and whilst one of his} time was spent, as usual, in devotional exercise, 
children was reading to him, he sank into aj and in offering religious counsel to his chil- 
refreshing slumber. Afterwards, whenever he | dren. 
renewed the request, it was instantly acceded} Third day, he was evidently growing weaker. 
to, partly with a view to the tranquillizing| Speaking of Christ as the Saviour—the light 
effects. and the life—he added, “ not only the life, but 

On the morning of Sixth day, two days after| the Resurrection.” He then placed his hand 
the commencement of his illness, he called his| on his breast and said: “ The Resurrection is 
children to him one by one, and addressed to| here; I know it is so—I feel it, and desire 
them, in the most affectionate and emphatic| you may all feel it too. Blessed be God, 
manner, the following, among other expressions: | for his love and mercy to his poor creature, 
“Turn to thy heavenly Father, for thou wilt} man.” He was deeply touched by the atten- 
s00n have no earthly one.”—‘ Turn unto the] tions of his physicians and friends, and spoke 
Lord and he will turn to thee.”—“ Oh! leave! of them with strong affection. 
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On Fifth-day he appeared better, being more 
free from bodily pain and distress, so that some 
hope began to be entertained of his recovery. 
One of the physicians assured him that he was 
better, but he shook his head, and answered, 
“No.” After resting a while.very tran- 
quilly, he said to his wife that he wished a 
plain, walnut coffin. And fearing. that this 
was not understood, he asked for a slate, on 
which he drew the outline of a coffin; and 
thus satisfied himself that his wish in this re- 
spect was known. Soon afterwards, he waved 
his hand upwards, exclaiming, “‘ Passing—pass- 
ing away!” Notwithstanding the signs of 
amendment which others observed, and on 
which they began to build flattering hopes, he 
felt that the end was nigh. He was indeed pass- 


ing away! In the night a change took place, |: 


and about sunrise next morning, after sinking 
quietly and gently for some hours, his spirit 
was translated to the mansions of rest. 

The circumstances attending the last illness 
vf William Gibbons were, in some respects, 
peculiar. Enjoying the perfect exercise of his 
mental faculties, his knowledge of the human 
frame enabled him fully to appreciate his con- 
dition, and to contemplate the course of disease, 
as it invaded the vital organs, and sapped the 
springs of life. The ties of family, which bind 
the heart to earth, are mostly sundered, to some 


extent, long before we reach the meridian of 


life. Death mostly singles out some of our 
loved ones, and bears them to the home eternal ; 
as if in kindness to wean the traveller from 
this world of care, and invite him to a world 
of rest and joy. Not so with him. Save the 
first born, which, many long years ago, had been 
torn from its mother’s arms, his flock was 
spared, until it numbered thirteen sons and 
daughters, several of them heads of families. 
_And there they were, with their weeping 
mother, gathered around his dying couch. His 
affections were strong—no man could love his 
family more tenderly. But the time of parting 
was at hand—he knew it. Ata single blow, 
all those ties, which had multiplied and 
strengthened with the lapse of years, were to 
be severed. The trial was severe. Even in 
death, his heart yearned on the patriarchal 
flock. But he asked not for the life of the 
body. He knew that a better life was in store 
for him. His pathway was not in the dark. 
He heard his Father’s voice, and, in all confi- 
dence and resignation, he obeyed and followed. 
He died exulting over death—declaring the 
glory of the Christian’s future, and beckoning 
the loved ones who wept around him to follow. 
May his hopes be realized! May they meet 
again, father, mother, children, never to part! 





“= Augustine thinks that Stephen’s prayer for 
his enemies was the great means of Paul’s con- 


version. The patience and meekness of other 
Christians have turned all the injuries thrown 
at them into precious stones; the spirits of 
others have been raised in blessing God, when 
they have been loaded with reproaches from 
the world; they have bound them as an orna- 
ment to their necks. —Flavel. 
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FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY. 
—aAnn P. Jackson has obtained from Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting, Pa., a minute to attend 
New York Yearly Meeting. 





“ LeT THE SAME MIND BEIN YOU THAT WAS 
ALSO IN Curist JEsus.”—During the progress 
of the late rebellion, much sectional and party 
feeling was stirred up. Love of country and of 
a stable government readily led to disapproval 
of those who would overturn it; and when to 
this was added sympathy and interest in a class 
whose liberties and rights seemed involved in 
the struggle, the indignation felt against our 
Southern brethren exceeded, in some minds, the 
bounds of Christian love and forgivenesss. Now 
that the occasion which called forth this ani- 
mosity has passed, there is danger still, lest 
the sectional feelings then aroused, should con- 
tinue to be felt and expressed. 

Such is the influence of party spirit that 
many an individual too just and dispassionate 
to join in wholesale censure of any class, and 
independent enough to express charitable feel- 
ings towards the erring and mistaken, has been 
suspected of Secret disaffection, and has had his 
name coupled with one of the opprobrious epi- 
thets which the spirit of party, whether in 
civil or religious society, is so ready to invent. 

In the present case we have need to summon 
to our aid every corrective of this feeling 
which calm reflection can suggest. To put our- 
selves, by an‘effort of the imagination, in the 
place of those we condemn, and to remember 
how few comparatively of the inhabitants of the 
rebellious States were actively engaged in the 
struggle, and of those who were thus engaged, 
how many were drawn into it by other motives 
than a full approval—by the influence of popu- 


lar opinion, so powerful for good or evil, truth 


or error. * 
It was, no doubt, a knowledge of this tendency 
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of party spirit to make men unjust to each 
other that induced the advice so often given to 
Friends to keep out of party heats and strifes. 

In times of warlike commotion, such as we 
have recently passed through, there seems little 
for the advocates of peace to do but to stand 
firm and immovable upon their own principles, 
like the rock which, though motionless, breaks 
the force of the waves that beat against it. But 
when this state of things passes by, may they 
not actively use their influence to allay and 
soothe what remains of animosity and bitterness. 
This may be done, to a considerable extent, 
in the social circle by avoiding terms of op- 
probrium and all indiscriminate censure of 
any class, by construing favorably and chari- 
tably the sentiments of those who seem to be 
too slowly awakening to a recognition of the 
tights of all, and by remembering the patience 
of Him who waits long to be gracious to his 
erring children. 


ieee lineata 
Diep, on the 29th of Fourth month, 1866, Taomas 
L. WoousTon, 4n the 57th year of his age; a member 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 
—, on the 2d of Fifth monthp 1866, Wattace 
Marsuatt, of Philadelphia. 





The Annual Meeting of“ Friends’ Association of 
Philadelphia for the Aid and Elevation of the Freed- 
men” will be held on Fourth day evening, the 16th 
inst., at 8 o'clock. 

Wittram C. Bropie, 
Marcaret A. Griscom, 
—<o-— 

A General Meeting on the subject of Education, 
particularly in connection with the establishment 
of an Institution where Children can receive a first 
class education under the care of Friends, will be 
held on Third-day evening, the 15th inst., at Race 
St. Meeting-house. All interested in this important 
subject are invited. 


\ Secretaries, 
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WAnTED, & few Nos. 39, 40 and 41, Vol. 22d Friends’ 
Infelligencer, in nice order, for which full subscrip- 
tion price will be paid. Emmor Comty, 

144 N. Seventh Sreet. 


When a man has been faithful in the honest 
performance of his duty, he is thought better 
off if success attend him in this world. But. if 
it so happens, in the providence of God, that 
these mut2rial results do not follow that per- 
formance, stil he carries in his own mind the 
consciousness that he has tried to do what is 
right in the sight of God, rendering to every- 

y his due, contributing all he can to the 
general happiness and improvement, diffusing 
as much enjoyment and coutentment as he can 
in the little circle of which he is the centre; 
with this consciousness he goes through life 
“happy asa king, though he may not be the 


king,” ends it in felicity, and goes where there 
isan end of all those controversies, becatise 
there is but.one God and one Father, before 
whom all his children are equal.— Chief Justice 
Chase. 


nainsieeslailalailiaaiaiaaiaa 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AMONG THE FREEDMEN.—NO. IV. 
BY JACOB M. ELLIS. 
(Concluded from page 140.) 


My last number left me in Richmond. As 
I bad seen it some years since, in its palmy 
days, (if not a misnomer to apply that term to 
any place where the system of slavery, with its 
horrors and auction blocks, existed, ) and where 
I had witnessed the sale of three human beings 
at public auction, like so many horses, accom- 
panied in fact with more brutality and degra- 
dation (although there was no separation of 
families) than I ever saw at a horse market, I 
felt little interest in any thing else than what 
is called ‘‘ the burnt district,’ with its devasta- 
tion caused by the late war. 

And truly never have I had such evidence 
of the destructive power of modero military in- 
ventions. It was a mournful sight, and a sad 
example of the results growing out of a depar- 
ture from the golden rule of doing unto others 
as we would they should do unto us. I en- 
deavored to ascertain the number of houses 
destroyed, but could not obtain the desired 
information ; suffice it to say they number hun- 
dreds upon hundreds. In some places they 
have been replaced by buildings constructed 
entirely of wood, and very roughly; in others, 
the walls have been built of old bricks, a por- 
tion of which are rough-cast, while a number 
are good, substantial four-story stores, a few of 
which are of a very imposing character. 

But enough remains untouched to stamp the 
reality of desolation over the whole “ district.” 
Whole blocks or squares have only the cellar 
walls standing, with piles of the old bricks in 
them awaiting the time of their resuscitation ; 
in others again the bricks have been merely 
thrown in in heaps. One thing was clearly 
manifest; every brickbat appears to have been 
scrupulously saved, so very valuable has the 
article of bricks been with them. It must have 
been a terrible scene while this destruction 
was being carried on ; and even after hostilities 
had ceased, as 1 was informed by eye witnesses, 
it was an almost sickening sight with the debris 
lying round, partially if not wholly blocking up 
some of the streets. 

I strolled through its business thoroughfares, 
and the stores appeared to be well supplied 
with merchandize of every description,—the 
fancy as well as the useful; and where goods 
were marked, they appeared not to vary much 
in price from those of our northern cities. | 
noticed calicoes at from sixteen to twenty cents ; 
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over the city, containing the words, “‘ Lecture 
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and in one window I espied a piece ticketed 
with the old-fashioned figures of “twelve and a 
half cents !””—at that time a price almost un- 
known with us. Although these things give 
some evidence of returning prosperity, the re- 
suscitation must necessarily be slow; but it is 
to be hoped, as the lesson has been a bitter one, 
if slow, it will be none the less sure. As in 
many other places South, there is still a dispo- 
sition here to keep alive the spirit of rebellion 
and hostility to the North, one little evidence 
of which was manifested by placards pasted all 














































way to the school-house. Notwithstandin 
this, she perseveres with a firm and dignified 
determination, wil] not give up the work unless 
forced to do so by the “authorities,” and has 
now forty pupils in attendance, with good pro- 
gress. From the seeds thus sown good fruit 
must certainly be produced, and we cannot but 
desire her encouragement. Much sympathy 
bas been felt and expressed for her in her try- 
ing position, accompanied with the hope and 
belief that the offenders themselves will ere long 
become ashamed of their conduct, and desist 
from annoying her; in fact, the last letter re- 
ceived narrates an occurrence or two corrobo- 
rative of this opinion. Accounts from Mary K. 
Brosius also show that her new school is pros- 
pering, and likely to be productive of much 
good. Nothing has yet been heard from 
Martha A. Wright, but we have no reason to 
doubt her success also. 


—_—-~<+0 


and Readings— War Poetry of the South’’—as 
descriptive of the character of an evening enter- 
tainment. 

Once more in the cars, I reached in due time 
Alexandria. As I was desirous to get some 
information as to the condition of schools here, 
and to inquire particularly after one visited by 
L. J. R. and myself last summer, then in want 
of a teacher, | sought the official of the Freed- 
wen’s Bureau having these matters in charge. 
My interview with him, though short, was 
very satisfactory, learning as I did that all 
their previous wants had been supplied, and 
that very excellent teachers had been sent,—l 
think he said from Massachusetts. Promising 
him a teacher from our Association, should one 
be needed, and a satisfactory opening offer, we 
parted, and I was soon in Washington. 

It would be time misspent to attempt detail- 
ing the “sights” of this place. I spent a 
number of hours in it, visiting amongst other 
places the Smithsonian Institution, and having 
an interview with some of its officials on behalf 
of our Friends’ Library of Philadelphia. 
Having been in Washington repeatedly, I 
found very little to arrest my attention. I, 
however, thought it right to report to GEN. 
HOWARD in person what we had done in refer- 
ence to schools in Fairfax county ; and, while 
there, I felt called upon to bear my testimony 
to the worth and disinterested services of Capt. 
Ross in behalf of the Freedmen ; both of which 
were received with evident satisfaction. My 
mission was now fully ended, and my next 
point was home, which was reached in due 
time, and where, of course, I was warmly wel- 
comed. If I have consumed too much time in 
my narrative, I hope to be excused. I have 
not intended to be tedious; but I saw and felt 
more than I have even attempted to express. 

It may be well to add, that since my return 

I am in the receipt of two letters from Mary 
McBride, whom it will be remembered I ac- 
companied first to Vienna, and subsequently to 
Fairfax Court House. She has met with con- 
siderable opposition and indignity, accompanied 
with threats of personal violence, the latter, 
however, confined to a plentiful throwing of 
stones at her, on one or two occasions, on her 


CONVERSATION. 
BY MARY G. CHANDLER. 

In an intellectual point of view, the correct 
use of words is of the utmost importance, if 
one would speak well. To attain this, it is 
necessary to have a distinct idea of the mean- 
ing of words, and then to endeavot to use such 
words as truly express the ideas of the mind. 
The use of pe phrases and words is entirely at 
war with correctness in this respect. With 
some persons, everything is pretty, from Niagara 
Falls to the last new ribbon ; while others find, 
or rather make, everything: nice, splendid, or 
glorious. It would be esteemed an insult to 
the understanding of any person to suppose 
that the same idea or emotion could be aroused 
in his mind by the sight of the sublimest 
work of nature as by a trifling article of dress; 
yet if he use the same term to describe it in 
each instance, he certainly lays himself open to 
such an imputation. Want of thorough educa- 
tion is an inadequate excuse for follies of this 
sort, because common sense combined with far 
less knowledge than may be acquired in a cqm- 
mon school is more than sufficient to enable 
every one to use his native tongue with suf- 
ficient propriety to save him from being ridi- 
culous. 

There is one specious gift which is almost 
sure to mislead those who are largely endowed 
with it, and that is fluency. We listen with 
pain to one who speaks hesitatingly and with 
difficulty, and who is obliged to search his 
memory for words that will correctly represent 
his thoughts; but if, when the words come, 
we find they really tell us something worth 
waiting for, we feel far less weariness than in 
following the unhesitating flow of words that 
are but empty sound. There is always peculiar 
ease and pleasure in the exercise of a natural 
talent, and those naturally possessed of fluency 
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must of course find it hard to restrain the tidejis a general view to be taken of it in its uni- 
of words that is perpetually flowing up to the] versal bearings upon Character, which places it 
lips; but if they desire to converse agreeably,| among the most important branches of a wise 
the effort must be made, and self-denial must be | education. 
attained. The benefit derived by an over-fluent} The true signification of education, accord- 
talker from self-restraint will be quite commen- ing to one derivation of the word, is the bring- 
surate with the effort, no less than with the! ing or leading out of the faculties. The best 
added pleasure of the listener, for he will gain educated person is not he who bas stored up 
in the power of accurate thought every time; in his memory the greatest number of facts, 
that he resists the inclination to utter an un-; but he whose faculties have become most 
meaning sentence. strengthened and perfected by what he has 
A clear and distinct utterance is another | learned. 
faculty that should be cultivated, for the ef-| There are several studies pursued in our 
fect of an otherwise interesting conversation | schools and colleges, such as Greek, Latin, and 
may be seriously impaired, and perhaps des-} Mathematics, rather because they are looked 
troyed, by a slovenly or indistinct articulation. | upon as a kind of gymnastics, whereby the 
Every word and syllable should receive its due | mental faculties in general are educated, or de- 
quantity of sound, yet without drawling or stiff-| veloped and invigorated, than because they 
ness ; while the voice should be so modulated | bring a direct practical benefit to life; for of 
as to be heard without effort, and yet the oppo- | the numbers who exercise their faculties upon 
site fault of speaking too loud be avoided. them, while in the schools, not one in ten 
Correct pronunciation is a very desirable ac-| makes any direct use of them afterwards. 
complishment, though somewhat difficult to at-| These studies require expensive books and 
tain in its details, authorities are so various; | teachers, and a greater umount of time than 
but probably the most comprehensive rule that} can be given by the majority of men and wo- 
can be observed is, as far as possible to avoid | men; and moreover they cultivate the intellect 
provincialisms. A person’s pronunciation can | without doing anything for the heart. With- 
hardly be elegant if it reveal at once of what| out in any degree questioning or undervaluing 
State or city he is a native; while freedom | the great and varied benefit derived to the mind 
from local peculiarities is of itself a promise of | from these studies in added accuracy, strength, 
good pronunciation, as it shows either that the | and richness, there is still room for wonder that 
individual has taken pains to weed out such | Conversation, both as a science and an art, has 
peculiarities, or that he has been bred among| no place in our systems of education ; since its 
those who have done so. The pronunciation | practice is a daily necessity to all, while its 
of the best scholars in every part of our country | power, when wielded with skill, is second to 
is very similar, while the difference becomes| none other that is brought to bear upon the 
more and more strongly marked between the | social circle. 
inhabitants of the various States of the Union| Our young girls are nearly all of them taught 
as we descend in the scale of education. music with great expenditure of money, time, 
Do not fear to be silent when you have| and labor; but whether we look to the cultiva- 
nothing to say. Do not talk for the mere sake| tion of actual talent, to the improvement of 
of talking. . To sit silently and abstractedly, as | Character, or to fecomplishment as a means of 
if one were among, but not of, the company in| making ourselves agreeable in society, how 
which one may chance to be, is discourteous ; | profitably could a part of this time and labor 
because it implies a fancied superiority, or an| be employed in acquiring the power and the 
unkind indifference. Good manners require | habit of accurate language, agreeable modu- 
that in company one should be alive to what is | lation, distinct utterance, and courteous atten- 
going on, but this does not imply the necessity | tion; and it can hardly be doubted that a 
of always talking. There is, almost always, in| person who possesses the power of conversing 
@ mixed company, some conversation to which | well finds and gives more pleasure in society 
a third person may listen without intrusion;| than a person skilled to an equal degree in 
but if this should not happen to be the case, it | music. 
is far better to wait until something occurs Conversation has, indeed, this advantage over 
that gives one an opportunity of talking tosome | all school studies; in order to obtain its best 
tational purpose, than to insist that one’s tongue | requisites, no books are needed beyond such as 
shall incessantly utter articulate sounds whether | are accessible to all, while its best teachers 
the brain give it anything to say or not. ‘This| are the suggestions of common sense, and the 
sort of purposeless talking exerts a positively | conscientious love of the true and the good. 
injurious influence upon the mind, by leading | Still there are few persons whose efforts would 
it into the too common error of mistaking | not be crowned with a higher success if aided 
sound for sense, words for ideas. by the criticisim and the guidance of a com- 
Before quitting this important subject, there | petent instructor. Those who are competent 
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to self-instruction in this, as in all other ac- 
complishments, are exceptional examples, and 
it may be doubted if even these might not have 
reached a higher excellence, aided by the sug. 
gestions of another mind. Properly cultivated, 
Conversation would have an influence in de- 
veloping the whule being, of a kind and degree 
that could hardly be over-estimated. In its 
exercise, Thought and Affection have full play, 
while all the stores of Memory and the wealth 


-of Imagination find ample field for display. 


Conversation is so comprehensive in its mani- 
festations and necessities, that it can reach its 
perfection only through the development of the 
whole beiog, moral as well as intellectual; and 
it will constantly become more finished in pro- 
portion as this development becomes more com- 
plete. Its universality, its hourly necessity, 
should impress us with its value ; for the mercy 
of the Lord, as it gives light and air, sunshine 
and shower, seed-time and harvest, in short, all 
the essentials of physical development to the 
whole human race, so it supplies to all the 
power and the essential means for disciplining 
and cultivating the whole Character. 


——~- 20 


SANCTIFIED BY SORROW. 


Open the shutters wide my child ! 
Though sorely we’re bereft, 

We may not shat the sunshine out, 
Nor scorn the blessings left. 


Thy father loved the sunshine well ; 
And we will love it too; 
He called it each day’s precious gift, 
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It may be so; the poor heart clings 
To shadows,—some would say ; 

But substance, too, when shadows come, 
Cannot be far away. 


Is that the little ones at play? 
Their laughter do I bear? 

Nay, chide them not; like morning dew 
Is childhood’s transient tear. 


Light burthens suit their tender years, 
And thou and I must try 

To lay our mournful looks aside, 
And smile when they are by. 


But when they fold their tired wings 
At evening, like the birds, 

We'll speak of their dear father then, 
With loving, cheerful words. - 


And they will kiss us tenderly, 
Aod turn themselves to sleep; 

And then, my daughter, we will have 
Our quiet time to weep. 


I fear I’ve too unmindful been 
Of those who pine alone ; 

I scarcely knew what sorrow was, 
Until I knew my own. 


And we will se+k these sad ones out, 
Secluded though they be: 

For we have more to give them now,— 
A store of sympathy. 


And thus, we'll try to live the life 
Our Father will approve ; 

And they most truly mourn the dead, 
Who live the life of love. 


———__—_ +-—~<or-- —_ 
From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
GATHERING SEA-MOSSES. 
HOW TO GATHER MOSSES. 


And every morning new! 


The simple things he used to love 
No bitter memories bring ; 

The trees, the grass, the early birds ; 
Ob! how he loved the Spring ! 


It gave new vigor to his frame, 
New color to his cheek. 

Ab! be has known that Spring, of which 
Our’s can but faintly speak. 


No sable weeds for thee and me; 
We need not lay aside 

The garments, that were never meant 
To nourish human pride. 


Our simple garb forbids no joy 
That’s innocent and pure, 

Nor will it mock the chastened grief, 
That must with life endure. 


We will not mourn beside his grave,— 
Our eyes may never dare 

To look beneath that grassy mound ; 
Why should we seek him there? 


The spirits of the loved and good, 
They say, are round us still; 

And that they know our fond regrets, 
And our submissive will: 


And that our Father gives them leave 
His ministers to be ; 

To draw our hearts through human love 
To Heavenly purity. 


Go to the shore at low tide, after a blow from 
the sea. The best time is after the moon falls, 
for the tides are lowest then. Examine nar- 
rowly everything on the sand and on the rocks, 
and take up with your stick (which you had 
better have stout enough somewhat to steady 
your steps in passing over slimy rocks) every- 
thing you see that looks nearest like nothing. 
Then fish all you can of the same sort from the 
waves. Pick for bright colors; but do not al- 
ways reject dull ones. They often change to 
bright, or at least deep hues after pressing. Put 
them, with salt water, in your pail, and when 
you get home take a fine stick, or a large nee- 
dle, and having poured your treasures into a 
bowl, slip a piece of paper under them, one at 
a time, and float and pick them out ; then lift 
them carefully, gently, tenderly from the water, 
and hang them up to dry. When perfectly 
dry, place them between pasteboards and press 
them for several hours. The heavier the pres- 
sure the better. By the time they are done you 
will appreciate them, if no one else does. It is 
no easy task properly todo them. For amuse- 
ment, to secure gifts for dear friends fer away, 
&e., it is very well; but if one was obliged to 
chase and watch the cea, to be out in storms 
(for a stormy time is often best for this bus- 
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iness), and to “‘ put on” mosses for a living, 
wouldn’t it be arduous ? 
WHERE MOSSES ARE FOUND. 

Mosses are found in all waters from pole to 
pole; but they abound much more on some 
shores than on others. In the boiling springs, 
in sulphur springs, amid the eternal snows of 
mountains, and almost everywhere where there 
is much moisture they are found. They are of 
all forms and sizes, some requiring the aid of 
a microscope to be seen by human eyes, and 
some of monstrous size, having stems larger 
than the trunks of the largest trees. These 
last are the growth of the depths of the Pacific 
—probably also of the Atlantic—ocean. Their 
leaves rival in size those of the palm. 

The colors of sea mosses are green, olive and 
red. These colors are changed or modified by 
a variety of circumstances, and they are of all 
shades—from almost white to almost black. 
The green mosses grow in shallow water, and 
in both salt water and fresh. 

Algee is the general name for mosses of riv- 
ers, snows, springs and seas. Green is most 
common at the poles; olive in the temperate 
zones, and red in the tropics. This is true of 
species ; but the individual may so abound in 
any latitude as to give to the careless observer 
a wrong impression. The olive alge are found 
at half-tide mark; as they go deeper they 
become darker in hue. Red alge love deep 
water, and we think they are particularly 
anxious to keep out of the reach of our hands 
and sticks. Boiling turns many of the mosses 
green, and deepens the red of others; this we 
discovered to our astonishment by a ludicrous 
accident. As the fine reds begin to decay they 
assume yellow tints. Many mosses, or plants, 
as they are, perbaps, more properly called, 
while under water, waving about with the flow 
of the tide, show brilliant colors, which they 
lose on being taken out. Many change color 
on being pressed. Exposure to wind and rain 
heighten the reds to brilliant scarlet or orange, 
and some of them, by being dipped into fresh 
water, become bright orange ; while some of 
the browns, being dipped into fresh water, 
become purple or pink. They are generally of 
a very delicate appearance, and a novice is 
afraid to touch lest she spoil them. Some seem 
to be mere film, or slime, and it requires very 
great skill and patience to arrange them. But 
it pays for the trouble, as the .finest ones are, 
when well arranged on paper, the most beau- 
tiful. Delicate and frail as they appear, they 
are too tough and strong to be safely pinched or 
pulled apart, in thinning them (as must be done 
to many) for pressing. They should be cut, or 
they will be likely to be ruined. 

Alg are, I believe, produced from the seed. 
They grow upon rocke—we see them at low 
tide—but not the finest ones, until the very 





lowest tides after the full moon. They are said 
to be different in distant seas, but this is with- 
out reference to latitude. 

It was not- alone to- beautify the sea, and 
to busy and delight these women with long 
sticks, that alge were formed. They serve for 
food and shelter to hoards of little animals, 
which are the food of fishes, Algze also serve 
to purify the water. We see them freely dis- 
charge oxygen, in sparkling bubbles. They 
also serve for food for man and beast. The 
edible nests of China, some of which are worth 
their weight in gold, are made of algw, and 
leaves of algee are by some savages used for the 
purpose of keeping water fresh. Sheep and 
goats eagerly devour what is cast up on north- 
ern coasts. In fevers, what we people of the 
provinces call dalse is said to be very cooling. 
It is much used by them as an article of food. 
Children buy it as they would candy, and 


chew it raw. It is dalse, I think, that Scotch, 


Irish and Norway sheep and goats eat. 
Every one knows what is done with Irish 


moss. To all readers who desire more particu- 
lar information of mosses I commend “ Harvey’s 


British Alge,’’ which I never read, and 
‘‘ Kiogsley’s Wonders of the Shore,” which I 
never saw ; but which probably will much in- 
struct you. As for me, I can stop to tell no 
more ; the tide is out; I goa-mossing. A.M. 


ccecmesnipitilidaiaee! 
From the Leisure Hour. 
A VOICE FROM EGYPT ON THE AGE OF THE 
PENTATEUCH. 

To what age does the Pentateuch belong? 
Is it, 43 a whole, the production of Moses, or 
was it written, as some say, in much later 
times ? Till comparatively recent times the ° 


uniform answer to this question has been, “ The 


Pentateuch belongs to the age of Moses, not of 
Samuel, or of Ezra; and the book was written 
as a whole by Moses, or under his guidance. 
Speaking generally, it may be regarded as his 
work.’’ Speaking generally, I repeat, for there 
are passages—Lamech’s prophecy, for example, 
and Miriam’s song—which Moses did not origi- 
nate, but only insert; and there are other pass- 
ages—the later names of places, for example, 
the list of some of the dukes of Edom, the ac- 
count of his own death—which must have been 
added by another later hand. With such ex- 
ceptions, the Pentateuch is quoted and referred 
to by all Jewish tradition, by our Lord and his 
apostles, by the Old Testament itself, from the 
book of Joshua down to the book of Malachi, 
as the book, the law of Moses, ‘the man of 
God.” The law, (the system of justice and 
types) was given through Moses; grace and 
truth (the system of mercy and realities) came 
to be through Jesus Christ. (John i. 17.) 

On the specific question of the authorship of 
the Pentateuch the monuments of Egypt have 
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of course nothing to say ; but on the age of the 
Pentateuch they have much. Ask them who 
wrote it, and they are as silent as is now their 
own Memnon. Ask them when it was written, 
and immediately they become vocal, as when of 
old the rays of the morning sun struck the 
chords of the statue. On that question they 
seem to affirm distinctly that the book belongs 
to the Mosaic age, and must have been written 
by one familiar with Egypt, and while the facts 
of the Egyptian life were still fresh in the mem- 
ory of the people. 

The exact nature of the argument may be il- 
lustrated by a couple of passages, taken ‘not 
from the monuments, but from Scripture. In 
Nambers xiii. 22, it is said, that “ Hebron was 
built seven years before Zoan in Egypt;” and 
in Deuteronomy xi. 10-12, it is said of Canaan, 
“The land whither thou goest is not as the 
land of Egypt, where thou wateredst it with 
thy foot, but a Jand of hills and valleys, that 
drinketh: water of the rain of heaven; * * the 
eyes of the Lord thy God are always upon it, 
from the beginning of the year even until 
the end of the year.” Naturally it would be 
concluded that the writer and the first hearers 
of these words were familiar with Egypt, its 
cities and customs. To one who knew nothing 
of Goshen and the Delta of the Nile, the date 
of the building of Zoan would be no guide to 
the age of Hebron. The “ foot-watering”’ of 
Egypt would have suggested no significant con- 
trast to one who had no remembrance uf the 
dependence of the country on this river; nor 
would the fact that the eyes of the Lord were 
upon the land from the beginning of the year 
to the end, have meaning for one who knew not 
how for. months in Egypt the fields are appa- 
rently deserted of God, and have to be watered 
at the expense of exhausting and. destructive 
toil. , Add to this, that between the Exode and 
the reign of Solomon—from four hundred and 
fifty years [the common chronology] to six 
hundred aod upwards—there was no inter- 
course between Egyptians and Jews; and the 
conclusion seems irresistible—these words were 
written bya man who knew Egypt; and for 
men who knew Egypt; that is, they were 
written in the age of the Exode itself. 

This kind of proof, it will readily be seen, is 
not peculiar to Egypt, or to Scripture. About 
sixty years ago the unburying of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii brought to light remains which 
illustrate the customs of ancient Rome, and 
now serve to explain allusions and statements 
in ancient classic writers. In our own day, the 
researches prosecuted by Layard and others on 
the plains of Shinaar have done much to illus- 
trate and confirm old chronicles of Assyrian 
life and history. Every museum of antiquities 
treasures up some relie to which men appeal 
for purposes of exposition or of defence; and 


now when attacks on the Pentateuch are re- 
newed, and students are naturally looking for 
fresh evidence, Egypt supplies it. Error is re- 
fated, and truth confirmed by her teaching. 
The examples we have mentioned, though 
they give an idea of the nature of the argument, 
give no fair idea of its strength or impressive- 
ness. For, first of all, as the argument is cu- 
mulative, and depends largely on the number of 
coincidences, no specimens can do justice to 
this quality. Then, further, these examples 
are taken entirely from the Pentateuch. The 
fact referred to,\and the allusion to Egypt, are 
both given in one and the same passage. There 
is therefore wanting the obvious undesignedness 
which makes circumstantial evidence so con- 
clusive to most minds. The facts in all their 


‘fulness include coincidences very numerous, 


and between documents completely independent. 
On the monuments of Egypt we have the private 
and public life of the Egyptian people depicted 
with the utmost minuteness. The scenes are as 
fresh as if they had been finished only a few 
years ago. They were not painted, moreover, 
to supply evidence, or to explain Scripture, 
The two most ancient records have come un- 
expectedly into our hands, the one written, the 
other painted ; and if they confirm each other, 
the evidence, because incidental, is felt to be, 
on that very ground, the more impressive. 

Let us take an example ortwo. In Palestine 
iron was the metal commonly used for imple- 
ments of war. The Canaanites had chariots of 
iron. It was iron David prepared in abun- 
dance. There are still in Lebanon traces of 
iron works of very ancient date, large quantities 
of refuse being still to be seen at some distance 
from the mines, but in the neighborhood of oak 
forests, the wood of which was used in smelting. 
Yet, on the Exode, it is not of workers of iron 
we read, but of workers in brass, and they are 
mentioned again and again. Whether the 
brass were an alloy of copper and zine, the 
brass of later times, or of copper and tin, the 
bronze of later times, the use of such a metal 
clearly implies considerable skill in metallurgy ; 
and, in fact, it is the very metal of which an- 
cient Egyptian weapons,—swords, knives, and 
even bows,—are generally made. For ages the 
art of tempering brass so as to make it elastic, 
was unknown; nor is it now easy to under- 
stand how the process was so perfect as it must 
have been in Egypt. 

The Egyptians were long famous for their 
skill in archery, and naturally, Hagar, the 
Egyptian maid of Sarah, taught her son the 
art of her country, and Ishmael became an 
archer. 

Quite incidentally we gather from the history 
of Joseph’s imprisonment that there was wine 
in Egypt, and from the Psalms that vines were 
grown there. Herodotus, who lived for some 
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time at On, the residence of Joseph’s wife, and 
who wrote four or five hundred years before 
Christ, states that vines were not growf in 
Egypt. The monuments, on the other hand, 
have several paintings of vine culture and of 
wine making. Drunken men, and even wo- 
men, are seen carried home by head and heels 
on the shoulders of their servants, and yet the 
culture of the vine was evidently difficult. 
More laborers seem required to water the plants 
and dress the trees, than were required for any 
other kind of growth, and the branches were 
generally emall. Hence, when the spies re- 
turned with “ grapes of Eshcol,” the size natu- 
rally filled with amazement a people who had 
been accustomed only to the grapes of the land 
of Ham. Hence, also, the narrative must have 
been written not in the age of Herodotus, but 
in the age of the monuments. 

In the same history the baker is represented 
as carrying his basket. upon his head. The 
usual way of carrying burdens in Syria was on 
the side, or on the back, or on the shoulders. 
Qn the monuments men are represented as 
carrying them in the way which the Pentateuch 
describes. 

Glancing through the monuments there are 
several facts that strike an observer as signifi- 
cant. The variety of employments is remark- 
able. Here are agriculturists, shepherds,—a 
degraded class, apparently—fishermen, hunters, 
men of all trades, all working apart, and as 
distinct castes ; and yet agriculture is evidently 
the favorite pursuit. Here is corn in abun- 
dance. In seasons of deficient harvests else- 
where, a journey to Egypt, the granary of the 
world, as it seems, is very likely to be the re- 
source of a pastoral tribe, and that tribe will 
find there a subdivision of labor, and a degree 
of artificial civilization not common in purely 
agricultural countries, and certainly not common 
in Syria. 

Surrounding the monarch, on some of these 
monuments, are various classes of rulers. Here 
are priests, anointed for their office by God and 
the king; warrior chiefs, second only to the 
monarch—the whole indicating social institu- 
tions unlike anything in those days in their 
vicinity. There was, in fact, nothing like it 
nearer than India. These are “ the princes of 
the house of Pharoah.” 

In all these scenes, moreover, there is a free- 
dom of domestic life very unlike the restraint 
of most Eastern nations. The women are gen- 
erally unveiled, and seem to have as much 
liberty as in modern Europe. After the time 
of the Persian conquest (B. C. 850) this ceased 
in Egypt. 

But there are other peculiarities in these 
paintings. The Egyptians are all beardless 
men, they and their servants. A few toil-worn 
men and a few mourners have their beards 


















treading them down. 











half-grown ; and now and then the rapidity of 
the conquests of some great warrior—as of 
Rameses—is indicated by the state of his beard, 
which he has evidently had no time to remove. 
But generally their faces are quite smooth ; and 
so Joseph “ shaves” when summoned into the 
presence of Pharoah. 


Here are men who seem to have been very 


odious to the Egyptians,—not from earliest 
times, indeed, but still from remote antiquity. 
They are seen crushed under the chariot-wheels 
of the kings; they are figured as supporters of 
vases and seats; they are dragged as slaves 
through the markets, and massacred without 


mercy. Sometimes they are painted on the 
soles of shoes and sandals, as the easiest way of 
These are the shepherds, 
who were an abomination to the Egyptians, 
though not to the people of Arabia or Syria. 

Here are chairs and chair-makers. Visitors 
sit at table in a way quite unusual in late Jewish 
history; not all, indeed, for at common meals 
the people sit on their limbs, which are doubled 
under them ; but on great occasions chairs are 
used as stately and as formal as any in Europe. 
(Gen. xliii. 33.) 

Here, again, is the gold chain of office ; here 
the signet ring, which was presented to the 
man who was made Vizier; here the white fine 
linen with which foreigners were clothed when 
they were naturalized, and became members of 
the Egyptian aristocracy. 

Compare with these scenes the facts inciden- 
tally mentioned in Joseph’s history (Gen. xli. 14: 
xl. 16: xlvi. 34) and the naturalness and conse- 
quent truthfulness of the narrative will at once 
appear. The history must have been written 
by one who knew Egypt, and who lived before 
the customs of the country had materially 
changed. 

Such is a. sample, and a very inadequate 
sample, of the facts which the Egyptain monu- 
ments disclose; and we shall rejoice if this 
brief notice succeeds in directing attention to 
the studies which cannot fail to throw light on 
all parts of Scripture, and which will be found 
to supply additional proof of the antiquity and 
genuineness of the books of Moses. 


The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the fol- 
lowing amounts since last report :— 

From City contributions.........sccecserees reece $316.00 
Henry M. Laisa, 7reasurer, 
No. 20 N. Third St. 





Philada., 5th mo. 5, 1866. 





ITEMS. 

Tue ProvecteD Russo-Amenioan TELEGRAPH Lint.— 
The summary of a report drawn up by Col. Bulkley, 
chief of the expedition despatched to survey the 
route of the Russo-American telegraph line, contains 
the information that “‘The most distant regions to 
the north through which the telegrapl tine will be 


; carried offer no serious obstacles either to the con- 
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struction or working of the line. The submersion 
of the cable can be effected Very easily on account 
of the level and sandy sea bed, and the short length of 
the cable removes any apprehension relative to the 
working of the line. With respect to the land portion 
of the line, the/posts will be as solid in the frozen earh 
as if they were fixed in stone, and as there are no 
woods to traverse, there is no danger from falling 
trees. The examination of the line in winter will 
be # comparatively easy matter, from the facility of 
travelling by sledges drawn by reindeers or dogs. 
To cross Bebring’s Strait, 178 marine miles of cable 
will be required; for the Gulf of Anadyr, 209 miles. 
The depth of the sea is so great that the cable can 
only be damaged by icebergs, which, however, never 
appear in Bebring’s Straits, nor to the south, on ac- 
count of the northern current. Contrary to the 
opinion generally received, the native tribes inhabit- 
ing the sea coast sre peaceable and honest, and 
hospitable in the highest degree. It is expected 
that in time they will be very useful to the under- 
taking. The numbers of the specimens of natural 
history that have been collected surpass all expecta- 
tion. Operations will be resumed in the Spring.” 


! 
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5,245 white persons and to 2,426 colored. During 
2d mo., relief was affurded to 13,083 white and 4,107 
col6red people. During 3d mo., relief was extended 
to 17,204 whites and 5,807 celored. The report 
from the commissioner of Louisiana shows that there 
ard in that State 114 schools for colored persons, 233 
teathers and 13,000 pupils. 


eee = 
ROCERY AND PROVISION STGORE.—The subscribers, having 
taken the Store at N. K. cor. Sixth and Buttonwood streets, 
would call the attention of Friends and the Public generally to 
their Fresh stock of Staple and Fancy Groceries, which they will 
sell at prices suiting the decline in gold. Good Country produce 
taken in exchange, at best market rates. Cuiarton E. Hanes, 
512 19 2662. Josepa G. Haines. 


_— J. LYTLE, Seventh and Spring Garden streets, Philadel 
e} = phia, has a variety of cheap and desirable goods, such as 7-4 
White India Silk Shawls, Four dollars, worth $10.00; Colored 
Silk Cashmere Shawls, half price. Fringed Thibet Shawls, $3.50, 
All Wool De Barege, 37} cts. Plain Dark Brown Lawns, 18} cts. 
Ponge Mohairs, 35 cts. Mode Siik Knit Mitts for Friends. French 
and English Lawns. Call and examine his stock before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 512 19 26. 


| )DWIN HALL & C©v., 28 South Second 8t., would inform the 


Friends of this city, and those who contemplate visiting it, 
that they keep a large stock of adapted to their wanta. 
Plain Silks, Neat style Silks, Neat style Poplins, Plain Poplins, 
Plain Mobairs, Neat style Mobairs. Neat style Lawns, with many 


Conaress.—The Senate called up the Post-Office other style of goods suitable for a ueat plain taste. Plain style 


appropriation bill, and after much discussion the 
following amendment, limiting the appointing power 
of the President, was passed. It provides that “no 
person exercising or performing the duties of any 
officials which by law are required to be filled by 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall, before 


confirmation by the Senate, receive any salary or. 


eompensation for his services, unless he be commis- | 


sioned by the President to fill up a vacancy which 
has, during the recess of the Senate and since its last 
adjournment, happened by death, resignation, or 
expiration of the term.” A b.ll was introduced to 
reduce the rate of interest on the national debt and 
to fund the same. It provides for the issue of a 
thirty-year five-per-cent. gold bond, in which all ex- 
isting and outstanding obligations of the United 
States shall be funded. It will be known as consoli- 
dated stock, and will be free from all taxation what- 
ever, whether national, State, municipal, or local. 
By the saving of interest alone, it is expected that the 
debt will be paid off in thirty-five years. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. The bill to author- 
ize a telelegraph to Cuba was formally passed upon, 
and now waits the signature of the President. 

The House, among others, passed the following 
bills : one making appropriation for the support of the 
Freedmen’s Burean ; one to regulate the carriage of 
passengers in steamships and for the encouragement 
of emigration ; and also the substitute for the origi- 
nal Niagara ship-canal bill. A resolution was adopt- 
ed ordering an investigation into the alleged bounty 
frauds in New York; also one requesting the Presi- 
dent to cauSe an investigation into the cases of alleged 
destitution among the people of Northern Alabama. 
A joint resolption to send on commissioners to Paria 
to make drawings of the patented machinery to be 
exhibited there, was laid on the table. The report of 
the conference committee on the Cuba telegraph bill 
was agreed to, The Senate bill for the admission of 
Colorado was passed. A resolution was passed con- 
gratulating the people of Russia upon the escape of 
the Emperor from assassination aimed at him on ac- 
count of bis liberal principles. 


Tae Freepmen.—The report of M. H. Cruikshank, 
commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau for the State 
of Alabama, for three months, shows that relief 
during the lst mo. was extended by that burean, 
under the authority of the National Government, 
with the aid of the loyal citizens of the country, to 


Shawls, Shetland Shawls, Barege Shawls. 
42855512. 


cca a aa eri eee 
LARK & BIDDLE, JEWELLERS, (Successors to Thos. C. 
Garrett,) No. 712 Chestnut 8t., invite attention to their large 
stock of American, English, and Swiss Watches, which they offer 
at the lowest gold rates. Also a fine assortment of Silver and 
Silver-plated Ware. Prices reduced to correspond with the 
heavy decline in gold. 
428555123t. 


HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a latge assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makes a specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
428, 55, 512 00. 


A. WILDMAN, Dealer in Hovsz-FURNISHING GooDs. A gene- 

« Tal assortment of Tin, Iron, Wooden and Willow Ware, Ja- 

panned and Britannia Ware, Cutlery, Spoons, &c., No. 925 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia. 421 10t pf. 


————————————_——————— 
\TOKES & WOOD, 702 Arch St., would respectfully call the at- 
tention of Friends to their large stock of Plain Goods. The 
Dress Goods and Silk Department contains all the new and choice 
styles of plain and meuium fabrics, in silk and wool. Hous 
Furnishing Department. Linen Sheetings, Table Linens, Napkins, 
Towelling, Tickings, Muslins, &c. Cloths and Cassimeres for men 
and boys, in every variety. White Goods, including Book Mus- 
lins, Tarltons, &c. Stokes & Woop, 


702, Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHUUL FOK BOYS, situated op 
the Crosswicks Koad, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Second Session of this Institution wiil commence op 
the 2lst-of 5th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 
For further particulars address Henry W. Ripeway, 
4766 ¢3367 pmozzpain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., NJ. 


i i a ga eens gee 
ELLEVCUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A SHoarpine-ScHoo. 
ror Giris. The Spring and Summmer Term of this Insti- 
tution, will commence 5th mo. 21st, 1866, and continue in session 
twelve weeks. For details see Circular, to obtain which, address 
the Principals, Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 


IspagL J. GRAHAME, 
tf. av nfr.414. . } Principals. 


Jang P. GRAHAME, 
simatic ee cab nin cies aie saan 
J H. RIDGWAY & CO., COMMISSION DEALERS in Berries, 

e Peaches, Apples, Onions, Sweet Potatoes, Round Potatoes, 
Butter, Poultry, Eggs, Dried Fruits, and every description 0 
Country Produce. Office No. 126, Delaware Avenue Market, 
Philadelphia. Consignments solicited, and orders for shippidy 
promptly attended to. 21013tvlvnsp. 


Sig ea tee Tai ca cea ace 
M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.— A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Buriel 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 311. ly. was mp. 


EW ARTICLES.—The Graduated Measure and Funnel com- 
bined, Russ’ Scissor Sharpeners, Spring Scissors for Sewing 
Machines, the Clutch Brace, which does not require the bitts to 
be fitted or notched, the Vegetable Slicer, for beets, cucumbers, 
&c. For sule at the Hardware Store of . 
Truman & Suaw, 
310tf. No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 
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